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Bread versus Dynamite* 
By Lucile F. Fargo, A.L.A. Curriculum Study 


Do you remember your first bread? You 
were delightfully hungry. It was at the close 
of a hot day in mid-summer when you arrived 
all sweaty and dusty at the farmhouse; and 
when Mrs. Brown opened the door, and the 
smell of fresh-baked bread came floating out 
you knew that nothing in all your sixteen 
years of life had ever smelled so good. And 
Mrs. Brown looked at you and knew what 
you were thinking, and pretty soon she cut two 
slices from the fat loaves on the kitchen table 
and buttered them and came out and handed 
them to you where you sat cooling off on the 
kitchen steps. And you began to eat, and you 
knew that nothing was so supremely good as 
fresh bread and butter. You were young and 
you were hungry and your whole body cried 
for bread—bread to nourish, to satisfy, and 
to grow on. What so overpowering as the 
appetites of youth! 

Do you remember your first acquaintance 
with dynamite? You were in your teens and 
you lived in a small village, hill-encircled. 
Upon the tallest hill against the western sky 
there stood two straight and slender firs. 
There at evening time you watched the sun- 
set glory fade and in your heart of hearts 
those two upstanding trees stood for beauty, 
rectitude, and aspiration. Then one day the 
rumor came that the new railroad was to 
pierce that tallest hill. You learned of giant 
powder, of dynamite, of nitro-glycerine. At 
the appointed time you stood nearby with a 
few daring spirits of your own age. A roar 
shook the earth and your solid hill rose in 
mid-air. Down toppled the slender firs. You 
held your ears and closed your eyes for very 





* Report of address before the Texas State Teachers’ Association, 


fright. And at the end there was your hill 
in ruins, an aching gash through its very mid- 
dle and the tall firs gone forever—a tremen- 
dous and breath-taking experience, the solid 
earth crumbled to dust before your eyes. What 
again could be dependable, upstanding and 
sure? The emotions of youth are subtle and 
devastating. 

Do you remember your first book? Not the 
first soft-backed, linen-printed makeshift 
placed in your baby fingers, but the first vol- 
ume to leave a lasting impress on your serious, 
adolescent mind? Dallas Lore Sharp tells of 
his in Harper's Magazine. 

“An older brother’s Sunday-school teacher 
one Christmas gave Joe a year’s subscription 
to The Youth’s Companion and gave me the 
premium, a little green box of tools. I was 
‘going on’ thirteen. He was a _ well-inten- 
tioned man but he didn’t know boys—how 
much Joe wanted those tools, and how I 
longed for the subscription. We got home and 
traded: Joe taking the tools and I the paper. 
Joe is a dentist in the old home town. 

“One of the first things I read in my new 
paper was an account of Gilbert White and 
his Natural History of Selborne. . . I must 
read it. But how could I? There was no li- 
brary in our town, nothing but the Sunday- 
school library consisting chiefly of E. P. Roe 
and Elsie. I was not opening chestnut burrs 
then, and as for Elsie, she never appealed to 
me. But a lawyer friend, a book lover, got 
me a Philadelphia publisher’s catalog where 
I found Gilbert White listed in two volumes, 
fifteen cents a volume. Money was inconceiv- 
ably scarce in those days and I was some 


Houston, November 26, 


1927. 
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time, even with the help of the junkman, in 
getting funds together. But I did it and 
bought the two books—my first independent 
investment, and the most momentous invest- 
ment I ever made. . . To bring a boy and 
his book together is to make a match in 
heaven; and to cause him with all his earthly 
goods that book to endow is to leave him liv- 
ing intellectually happy ever after.” 

Do you remember your first literary dyna- 
mite? You went on a visit. While your 
elders gossiped in the front parlor you found 
a book and retired to a hammock under the 
apple trees. Suddenly you found yourself in 
a new world: a world where artists lived in 
top floor studios and entertained their lovers 
negligée—where a loose young Croesus in- 
dulged in crude delights and got away with 
it—where riches made the world go ‘round 
and decency retired crestfallen to a Sunday- 
school sphere which you secretly recognized 
as your everyday world. The book left you 
with vague curiosities, unhealthy suspicions, 
dank memories; your ideals mud-besmirched, 
the tall firs of your adolescent world laid low, 
dynamited by twelve ounces of print and 
binder’s glue. 

Like most librarians, I am frequently asked 
for ways and means of making reading a 
vital force in the lives of boys and girls. I 
think you grasp the significance of my intro- 
duction. To boys and girls all reading is vital ; 
at least all reading except forced reading. If 
the book given does not touch the imagination 
or the fancy, if it does not answer an un- 
spoken question, if it does not challenge curi- 
osity or inspire to action it is not read. “Bah!” 
says youth, “Let’s go to a movie.” 

Ours is a world of dynamite. Explosives 
lie scattered everywhere; on the parlor table, 
in the hotel lobby, on the news stand, in the 
book store. Nor am I particularly worried 
about it except in the inexperienced hands of 
youth. I come from Chicago where Mayor 
Thompson is busy searching for hidden mines 
in the shelves of the Public Library. He 
ought not to have any difficulty in finding ex- 
plosives on the shelves of any adult library, 
not hidden, but in the open. Grown-ups fre- 
quently need dynamite. It is often the way 
of escape from the ruts of convention to the 
open fields of thought and of intellectual and 
moral freedom. But youth needs bread; well- 
baked bread; bread made light and wholesome 


by the yeast of truth and purpose and sanity 
and high ideals. 

There is an old saying that the Lord looks 
after children and fools. Perhaps so. The 
other day as I stood in a book-store the fool 
rushed in. He was of a short and windy 
plumpness. “Say,” he breezed, “where’s the 
head of this department? Want her to pick 
me out thirty dollars worth of books—new, 
interesting ones—rattling good fiction, thirty 
dollars worth for the school library.” He 
was fortunate. The Lord was certainly look- 
ing after the youngsters in his school, for 
the head of the department was a woman of 
conscience, an ex-librarian who knew the best 
in children’s literature and would give only 
the finest advice. On my way down stairs I 
took stock of the dynamite displayed. Here 
are some titles: Kept. Wings of Desire. Wild 
Marriage. Hard Boiled Virgin. Married 
Alive. Volcano. I picked up an eye-com- 
pelling volume and examined the table of 
contents: The Gilded Cage. . . Night and a 
Night Club. . . Idyll in the Hempstead Heath 
. . . New Loves and Old. . . In a Turkish 
Bath. I chose another and read two para- 
graphs at random. 

“Gently .. . as the phantom of myself... I 
would replace the emerald on the third finger 
of her right hand. I would, when hair that 
was not my own was pressed against my ear, 
and fingers that were not my own took the 
cigarette from my mouth, and teeth that were 
not mine bit my lip, and when the red ele- 
phants marching towards an unknown destina- 
tion stirred breasts full of shadows, and a 
voice, clear and strong as daylight said, ‘But 
enough of this hell!’” 

“*To be born a chaste woman,’ she said 
to the carmine tongue, ‘is good. I am in 
favor of chastity. I would die for purity, 
in theory.’ She painted her mouth, staring 
moonstruck into the daylight. ‘Yes, I would 
die for purity. I wouldn’t mind dying any- 
how, but it would be nice to die for purity.’” 

On the cover were criticisms of the book: 


“One emerges from the story with newborn 
confidence that the world is a rather delect- 
ably naughty and romantic spot after all.” 
Or: “If flippancy with an intellectual turn is 
wanted, then here it is in abundance.” 

Nearest the door as I left, but first to greet 
the incoming purchaser, was the news stand. 
There had recently been a campaign against 
salacious literature in that city and twenty of 
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the most obnoxious publications had been 
withdrawn from sale. And yet I found: True 
Confessions. Secrets. College Humor. Mar- 
riage Problems. True Romances. 


So much for dynamite. Now for bakeshops 
and yeast bread. Bread-making is rapidly be- 
coming a lost art in the modern home. The 
corner grocery is convenient and it sells all 
brands. The situation is not much different 
when it comes to literary bread. The news 
stand is convenient. One buys in small quan- 
tities. The product has not the keeping quali- 
ties of the old family bookcase variety and 
so there is no bookcase. Instead, there is a 
davenport and an end table on which lies The 
Green Hat and the latest copy of Exrcella. 

We may not like to admit it, but the prob- 
lem is largely up to the schools and the li- 
brary, and, I think, to the school library. If 
I have expatiated rather too earnestly on 
dynamite it is because I want you so to vis- 
ualize the magnitude of the problem and its 
pressing nature that you will not be afraid to 
ask boldly and insistently for the equipment 
you need to do your literary baking. 


I take it you are all good bakers. Otherwise 
you would not be members of this Association. 
You are familiar with the various lists com- 
piled by experts in boy and girl literature. 
You have learned salesmanship. You know 
how to advertise your wares by offering judi- 
cious tastes and attractive samples, by invest- 
ing projects, by encouraging discussion, by re- 
lating books to life. But you are constantly 
handicapped by your inability to meet the prob- 


lem in a large way due to the inadequacy of 


your equipment. Of what value to stir up an 
appetite for bread if there is no bread avail- 
able or if the quantity is so small it can’t be 
made to go around. 


In how many high schools in this state does 
the school appropriate $1.00 a year per pupil 
for the purchase of library books? That was 
the estimate made by the N.E.A. committee 
on standards for school libraries in 1917. But 
that is no longer a fair estimate. By actual 
records kept over a period of years, the Seattle 
public library discovered that the average price 
of books had increased from ninety-five cents 
in 1918 to $1.42 in 1923, an advance of 45 per 
cent; and there has been no recession in 
prices. In the face of this evidence, the 
N.E.A. estimate should be increased to nearly 
$1.50 per pupil. Does your school number 
600? You should spend $450 every half year 


for library books. Do you? Have you ever 
put it up to the Board of Education in this 
way? Did you know a standard had been 
set and that definite figures were available? 
I commend to you the perusal of the report 
to the N.E.A. of Mr. C. C. Certain on Stand- 
ard Library Organization and Equipment for 
Secondary Schools of All Sizes. 

How about the physical equipment of your 
school library? I served not long ago on a 
committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion which issued a little leaflet on school li- 
brary planning. Our correspondence covered 
the United States from east to west and it 
was finally agreed that the school library 
should seat from ten to twenty-five per cent 
of the school’s enrollment; or, in a very small 
school, the equivalent of a classroom. Does 
your school library seat ten per cent of your 
enrollment? If your school numbers 1,000 
you should seat 100. Do you? 


You say, and with undoubted truth, that 
the problem of providing adequate physical 
equipment is not up to you. But you are 
the people who best know the pressing need. 
A few figures may help you to get it over to 
the holders of the purse strings. I have no- 
ticed that school boards rarely hesitate to give 
space for laboratories and kitchens and man- 
ual training shops and to equip them at great 
cost. Let’s confront them with a few definite 
figures to prove that the library, which is the 
laboratory of the whole school, is far too fre- 
quently treated like a step child. 

In his volume on The American Secondary 
School published this year, Dr. L. V. Koos 
gives comparative per pupil costs for various 
high school departments, the figures being 
taken from Labor and Cost of the Teaching 
of English, a report of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1923. In this tabu- 
lation the library is considered to be the labor- 
atory of the English department. Conse- 
quently the per pupil expense for English in- 
cludes library service: 


Latin $1.62 
French 1.75 
German 1.28 
Mathematics 75 
Commercial 4.45 


History 2.06 


$10.75 
10.24 
19.71 
23.49 
26.25 
2.76 


Agriculture 
Home Econ. 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Manual T. 
English 


It costs approximately one-third as much to 
finance English work, including the library, 
as it does the Agriculture or Home Economics 
departments; one-seventh as much as for 
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Physics; one-eighth as much as for Chemis- 
try; and one-ninth as much as for Manual 
Training. 

Does anyone say the school library is an 
expensive luxury? 

But these after all are only physical things. 
It is a truism that the best engine in the world 
is useless without an engineer, and a menace 
in the hands of an incompetent one. What 
of your school library engineer, the librarian? 
Have you one? How much training has she 
had for her work? Have you looked into her 
credentials to see that she has the right sort? 
You do not employ a teacher who says she 
has been trained and take her word for the 
sort of training she has had. No, indeed. She 
must be a normal or college graduate, and 
you examine the records carefully to discover 
from what school she has graduated and how 
long the course was. Why not “graduate” li- 
brarians instead of simply “trained” libra- 
rians? There are fifteen accredited library 
schools in the United States at the present 
time. Most of them are connected with well- 
known colleges and universities. If you are 
interested in knowing what these schools are, 
write the American Library Association Board 
of Education for Librarianship, 86 E. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, for the list. It is true, 
of course, that fifteen library schools could 
not begin to supply the demand for profes- 
sionally prepared school librarians should 
every school set out at once to secure a 
graduate. There is a real and definite need 
for more schools of librarianship, especially 
such as may be organized as bona fide depart- 
ments in accredited normal schools and 
teachers colleges where the work may be 
dovetailed into the right educational back- 
ground and where teachers may be properly 
prepared for school library positioas. 

What does a librarian get from a year of 
library school training that makes it so worth 
while: A knowledge of how to classify books 
and make a card catalog? Yes, certainly. But 
something far better: A spirit of service and 
the knowledge of how to serve intelligently. 
Dr. M. G. Neale of the University of Mis- 
souri knows what she gets: 


“In my observation of school libraries I 
have been very decidedly impressed with two 
things. . . The first of these is the general 
idea of service. When a high school faculty 
finds a librarian who really wants to serve 
them and the students, they are so surprised 


that they hardly know how to take it. I know 
of two or three schools where the employ- 
ment of a librarian with this idea of service 
has almost revolutionized the methods of in- 
struction so far as the use of the library is 
concerned.” 

Yes, you must have the room and the books, 
open shelves and very free access; but more 
than all, to return to the original simile, you 
must have a baker who can hand out to hun- 
gry boys and girls the rich brown bread of 
wholesome print, buttered with humor and 
her own good sense; a baker who can teach 
boys and girls to make their own selections— 
guided and inspired by her, no doubt, and yet 
free to follow fancy or to ride a passing 
hobby. This will necessitate lessons on the 
use of library tools like the card catalog and 
the index magazines. Quite likely the lessons 
will have to take the place of some of the 
regular class work of the school. But you 
can’t expect boys and girls to supply them- 
selves with the yeast bread they need if they 
haven’t the keys to the cupboard. 

In a high school library that I know there 
is a Freshman day with the library closed to 
all but entering Freshmen. Successive Eng- 
lish classes are ushered in. Sitting quite in- 
formally in a big circle they are told of the 
library’s treasures; “This is the place where 
the animal stories are kept; this the reference 
alcove; this the picture file (it has pictures 
of the places you will read about); this the 
card catalog (you will learn about that a little 
later) ; everybody since the world began has 
been hunting for buried treasure; the library 
shelves are full of it; we are going to give 
you the keys.” 


Follows for each group a full week of li- 
brary classwork with practice periods in the 
library devoted to searching for books and 
making lists from the catalog. 

Does such painstaking and time-consuming 
guidance pay? Let us see. 


One afternoon an hour after school I no- 
ticed young Knickerbockers moving about the 
library with a troubled face. You know 
Knickerbockers. He is probably a Boy 
Scout and he takes life seriously. “What's 
the trouble?” I ventured. “I can’t find a pic- 
ture of Orville Wright’s first aeroplane. I’ve 
been through every aviation book there is on 
the shelves and it isn’t there.” This looked 
serious. Knickerbockers had made a good 


start but he was stalled. I undertook to help, 
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having visions of a science assignment or an 
oral theme and first aid was imperative. But 
Knickerbockers put me right. “You see, what 
I really have to know is whether the Wright 
plane had curved wings. I’m building one my- 
self.” We tried the encyclopedias and the 
picture files and then the magazines. At last 
I discovered a likely article. But there were 
no illustrations. “Wright’s first experiments 


were with cambered wings,” I read. Too 
technical, thought I. But Knickerbockers was 
following my traveling finger. His face 


lighted. “Gee, that’s it,” he said, “that’s it. 
The wings were cambered. That’s just what 
I wanted to know.” Do you know what cam- 
bered means? I didn’t. But Knickerbockers 
had used the dictionary ahead of me. He had 
to know. He was learning to fly. 

Stacomb is a Junior. He wears pale grey 
Oxford bags and a wonderful plaid sweater in 
becoming hues. His fear complex is that he 
may be thought a sissy! The other day when 
he came home he pulled a slender volume 
from his pocket. “Say, Mother,” he ventured, 
“you and Dad like poetry, don’t you? You 
know, when I was young I used to think it 
was silly—girl’s stuff. But there’s sure some 
guys know how to put it over. Take that 
Masefield fellow, Mother. D’jever read that 
one about sea-fever? 


I must go down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and 
the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face and a gray 
dawn breaking. 


Y’know that’s just the way me and Jack felt 
last summer when we went out in The Jolly, 


only we couldn’t say it. And then there’s 
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Miss Henrietta says— 
say, Mother, wouldn’t it be awful if I forgot 
she was the librarian and called her Henrietta 
in school some time, but you know when she’s 
here you and Dad always do—well, anyway 
Henrietta says you can just hear all the rhythm 


that coon, Dunbar. 


of the race in his poems. And he has a ten- 
der, wistful strain, and he’s so simple any- 
body can get him, just talks about fiddles and 
dancing and pretty girls and things. You and 
Dad ’ud like this one,” and Stacomb launched 
forth in his uncertain sixteen year old voice: 
“Ain’t you nevah hyeahd Malindy? 
Blessed soul, tek up de cross! 

Look hyeah, ain’t you jokin’ honey? 

Well you don’t know whut vou los’. 

Y’ought to hyeah dat gal a-wa’blin’, 

Robins, la’ks, an’ all dem things, 

Heish day moufs and hides day faces 

When Malindy sings.” 
Mother and Dad preserved an appreciative 
silence and if there was a twitch at the corner 
of the mouth there was also a tear in the eye, 
for they knew that Stacomb’s wings were 
sprouting. 

It is the job of boys and girls to grow and 
to stretch their intellectual and spiritual wings. 
It is the job of the school to help them do 
this, not only through classroom work but by 
placing in their way the means of individual 
development. No means is more productive 
of results than the right kind of reading. The 
school library supplies such reading, getting 
at boys and girls where they are, relating 
books to the curriculum and to life. It 
should have adequate financial support and 
professionally trained personnel. It is the 
antidote for the social and moral poison of 
the corner news stand and the objectionable 
best-seller. It is an educational essential and 
not a luxury. 


Debating 1927-1928 


Two of the most popular questions for de- 
bate this year, as gleaned from the informa- 
tion that has come to this office, are not new, 
having been first in popularity last year: The 
Federal Department of Education (the Curtis- 
Reed Bill is to be re-introduced into Con- 
gress this year), and the McNary-Haugen 
Bill providing for aid to agriculture. The 
high school debating leagues of Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Virginia are debat- 
ing the first of the two questions, while the 
other has been chosen by the schools repre- 





sented in the Texas Interscholastic League, 
and high schools in Kansas and Wisconsin. 
The High School Debating League of South 
Dakota has chosen the following question: 
“Resolved, That the government of the United 
States should adopt a policy of financial aid 
for agriculture,” and the Georgia league is 
debating “Resolved, That our present high 
protective tariff policy is contrary to the best 
interests of American agriculture.” This 


question has also been chosen by a group of 
high schools in Wisconsin. 


A number in the 
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Reference Shelf entitled “Agriculture and the 
Tariff” has been prepared to meet the de- 
mand, ready about January first. 


Another exceedingly popular question is 
that of the protection by the United States 
of the rights and property of her nationals 
in other countries. Among those who will de- 
bate it are the schools in the High School 
Debating League of Michigan, colleges that 
are members of Pi Kappa Delta and the Mid- 
Western Debate Conference, Lawrence Col- 
lege, Simmons University (with Cambridge, 
Eng.), City College of Law and Finance, St. 
Louis, Iowa Wesleyan, Western State 
Teachers’ College of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
Augustana College and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. As variants of this question, Sena- 
tor Kellogg’s policy. toward Latin America 
will be debated by colleges in the Mississippi 
Valley Conference and the Mid-Western De- 
bate Conference, and by several colleges in 
Michigan; and “The foreign policy of the 
United States is detrimental to world peace” 
has been chosen for debate by colleges in the 
Mississippi Valley Conference and schools in 
the High School Debating League of Okla- 
homa. 


Recently a National Union of Students 
Debating Team has been touring the United 
States under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Education. This National Union 
of Students of England and Wales is a fed- 
eration of the union societies, student unions 
and guilds of the universities and colleges of 
the whole country south of the Tweed. It 
has just completed its sixth year. and is rec- 
ognized officially as the only representative 
national student body. The team represent- 
ing the Union in the United States this year 
is the first to debate in this country, not as 
representatives of a single university but as 
representatives of Great Britain. The men 
on the team are Mr. Frank O. Darvall of 
the University of Reading, Mr. Andrew Had- 
don of the University of Edinburgh, and Mr. 
John Ramage of the London School of Eco- 
nomics. Thirty-three debates were arranged 
with as many colleges in the United States 
and Canada, from October 21 to December 
15, ranging as far west as Missouri, as far 
south as Florida, and north to Antigonish, 
N.S. The questions covered in the various 
debates were: 


This House condemns the popular belief that 
national independence is either possible or 
desirable. 


This House deplores the corrupting influence 
- the democratic principle upon modern 
ife. 

Co-education is a failure. 

The only effective attitude towards war is an 
uncompromising pacifism. 

The fetish of efficiency is a deplorable fea- 
ture of modern life. 

The radio should be a public monopoly. 

The attitude of the Anglo-Saxon race toward 
the colored races under its control is un- 
ethical and prejudicial to progress. 


This last debate was held with representa- 
tives of Lincoln University of Chester County, 
Pa., a university for negro students. The de- 
bate took place in New York City before an 
audience of twenty-five hundred persons. The 
English representatives upheld the negative, 
and, in keeping with the English custom, the 
debate was not judged. 

The debating team representing Cambridge 
University began its tour of the United States 
on October 17, to end December 15. The 
questions chosen for debate this year were: 


The power of the press has increased, is in- 
creasing and ought to be diminished. 

In the opinion of this House compulsory 
military training should form part of the 
educational program in all schools and uni- 
versities. 

This House disapproves of women. 

This House thinks the ethics of the business 
world incompatible with sound morality. 


In addition to all the questions mentioned 
above, the following have also been reported 
as chosen for debates this season: 


The principle of the Baumes law should be 
adopted by the states. (The University of 
Illinois and other midwestern universities.) 

A law requiring automobile owners to carry 
personal liability insurance. (High schools 
in Wisconsin) 

Interscholastic athletics is detrimental to the 
high school. (Montana high schools) 

Cancellation of war debts. (California High 
School Debating League) 

Independence for the Philippines. 
High School Debating League) 

Single six-year term for president. ( Washing- 
ton High School Debating League) 

Child labor amendment. (Nebraska 
School Debating League) 

Direct primary. (Michigan High School De- 
bating League and Mid-Western Debating 
Conference) 

Lakes-to-ocean ship canal. (Mid-Western De- 
bate Conference) 

Non-cooperation with Canada in the Great 
Lakes project. (Minnesota High School De- 
bating League) 

All nations should abandon their extraterri- 
torial rights in China. (Eastern Intercol- 
legiate Debating League) 

Capital punishment. (West Virginia High 
School Literary Contest) 


(Florida 


High 
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Installment buying. 

Income tax. 

Government control of aviation. 

Too many people go to college. 

Prohibition is a success. 

The United States should adopt the cabinet 
form of government. 

Guarantee by the state of bank deposits. 

Single department of national defense. 

Endorsement of the principles of Mussolini. 

Need for new political alignment—liberal and 
conservative, etc. 

This house condemns the tendency of govern- 
ments to interfere with the rights of indi- 
viduals. 

The United States government should recog- 
nize the government of the Russian Soviet 
Republic. 


A system of compulsory voting should be 
adopted thruout the United States. 

Fraternities should not be permitted to pledge 
freshmen but to pledge members only after 
they have completed the freshman year. 

Three-quarters majority of a jury shall be 
sufficient to render a verdict except in the 
matter of inflicting the death penalty. 

The jury system should be abolished. 

The decision by three judges should replace 
decision by jury. 

A protective tariff as a permanent policy pro- 
motes the best interests of the United States. 

In time of war the United States government 
should conscript sufficient wealth and profits 
to cover all the current expenses of the 
War. 


The Library Classics and Their Editor 


“Books, if they are the right 
books, may.cause the wicked man 
to turn from his wickedness and 
the good man to fix his eyes 
on a higher level of achievement ; 
they may kindle the fires of en- 
thusiasm in the breast of the in- 
differentist and stir the material- 
ist into spiritual life. These are 
powerful tools that are to be put 
into your -hands as librarians. 
Learn to use them well and their 
use will be to you, even as to 
those into whose hands you put 
them, an education and a bless- 
ing.” 

Almost two decades have passed 
since Dr. E. Bostwick 


concluded his address to the grad- 


Arthur 


uating class of the Library School, 
Atlanta, Ga., with the preceding 
words, which, no doubt he has 
by this time forgotten; but we 
dare say that if he were to speak 
today to another graduating class 
his exhortation would be no less 


stirring. A fresh and vigorous 





spirit has always characterized 


him, and few librarians have 


maintained so consistently high a 


conception of their calling as the head of the 


St. Louis Public Library. 
Author, art critic, physicist, archeologist, 
educator, editor, humanist, and office-holder 


ARTHUR ELMORE BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


Librarian, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


extraordinary, as well as librarian, he has 
never permitted himself to be afflicted with 
that deadly ennui that is the bane of those 
who lack enthusiasm and versatility. To him 
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the library is more than a collection of books; 
it is a social force. Among his most striking 
achievements in St. Louis have been the de- 
velopment of facilities for adult education 
and group service and the organization of a 
first-class library school. 

Dr. Bostwick graduated from Yale in 1881, 
receiving his Ph.D. degree two years later. 
After a few years of teaching he joined the 
staff of Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography. In the period of literary work 
that followed he was assistant editor of The 
Forum and associate editor of the Standard 
Dictionary. Turning to library work in 1895, 
he became chief librarian of the New York 
Free Circulating Library, a post which he 
held until 1899 when he was appointed libra- 
rian of the Brooklyn Public Library. From 
1901 to 1909 he was chief of the circulation 
department in the New York Public Library, 
and since then he has held his present posi- 
tion in St. Louis. He has also been editor 
of the science department of the Literary Di- 
gest for over a quarter of a century. The 
restrictions of space prevent us from listing 
all the books that he has written and all the 
offices that he has held, although we cannot 
forbear mentioning that he is a past-president 
of the A.L.A. 


Two or three years ago the Chinese As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Education 
asked the American Library Association to 
send a representative to China to make a sur- 
vey of the libraries in their 2500-year old civi- 
lization and to propose suggestions for their 
development into modern institutions. Dr. 
Bostwick was sent on this mission, which 
turned out very successfully. The March, 
1927, number of the Bulletin contained a re- 
print from the Bookman of one of the peri- 
patetic scholar’s most entertaining, as well as 
informative, accounts of library conditions in 
China. 


As editor of the Wilson Company series 
called Classics of American Librarianship, Dr. 


Bostwick’s scholarship and his _ intimate 
knowledge of library literature are serving 
him well. The nature of the series, of which 
six out of ten volumes have already been pub- 
lished, is best defined in the editor’s own 
words: 


“A classic,” he explains, “is something that 
has marked a stage of progress; that has af- 
fected and altered modes of thought and 
methods of work, or has reflected in some way 


such alterations, thereby becoming of perma- 
nent value. The papers gathered in these 
volumes will be in many cases out of date, 
but each, it is believed, has played its part, 
either in making the modern library what it 
is or in chronicling the changes that have 
brought it about, at the very time when those 
changes were made.” 


Both the editor and the publishers have 
been gratified by the response of the libraries 
to these classics which are truly the peculiar 
heritage of every librarian. The present 
builds upon the past, and if these volumes 
succeed in disseminating a sound knowledge 
of the history and development of the library, 
thereby assuring a steady and safe progress 
in the light of experience, their purpose will 
have been accomplished. Before the classics 
of American librarianship were reprinted and 
made accessible in this series, they were too 
scattered and obscure to be widely read, if 
read at all. 


The first six volumes published were the 
following: 


The Relationship Between the Library and 
the Public Schools. With notes by Arthur 
E. Bostwick, Ph.D. 331p. . . .Out of print 


These papers record, in chronological order, the 
progress of this movement from the first pro- 
nouncements thereon by Charles Francis Adams, 
jr., to now. 


Library Work with Children. Selected and 
annotated by Alice I. Hazeltine, Supervisor 
of Children’s Work, St. Louis Public Li- 
A Askesniedasecaaad’ Out of print 


_ This volume presents the growth and tenden- 
cies of forty years of library work with children. 


The Library and Society. With notes by 
Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D. 474p. ...... $2.25 


The relations of the library with the commun- 
ities that it serves; mutual gore of library 
and people; includes papers well-known publi- 
cists educators. 

The Library and Its Organization. Selected 
and annotated by Gertrude Gilbert Drury, 
Chief Instructor, St. Louis Library 

SE Ribkagses xen Gbs cbs Peles ccseonds $2.25 


Organization of libraries, the National library, 
state commissions, county libraries, municipalities, 
etc. General problems of administration. 


The Library and Its Contents. Selected and 
annotated by Harriet Price Sawyer, Prin- 
cipal, St. Louis Library School $2.25 


The acquisition of books, their selection, order- 
ing, cataloging, classification and binding. 


The Library Without the Walls. Selected 
and annotated by Laura M. Janzow, Chief 
of the Registration Department, St. Louis 
Public Library 


The circulation of books, including home use, 
branches, stations, etc., extension methods—service 
to foreigners, inter-library loans. 
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These were greeted with such cordial 
phrases as “This compilation is significant” 
(Nation), “A mine of information” (Sur- 
vey), “It gives librarians for the first time 
an adequate and convenient record of their 
professional literature” (Bangor Daily Com- 
mercial), “Something of a godsend” (Harold 
F. Brigham, A.L.A.), “The cream of the lit- 
erature on the subject” (The Librarian), etc. 


The four volumes in preparation are: 


The Library and Its Home. Selected and an- 
notated by Gertrude Gilbert ‘Drury, Chief 
Instructor, St. Louis Library School. $2.75 

Buildings, their equipment and service, includ- 
ing storage of books, lighting, heating, and ven- 
tilation. 

The Library Within the Walls. Selected and 
annotated by Katharine Twining , Moody, 


Chief of the Reference Department, St. 
Louis Public Library 


Refcrence use of books, special services, as in- 
formation bureau, photostat copying, etc. Special 
libraries. 


The Library and Its Workers. Selected and 
annotated by Jessie Sargent McNeice, Chief 
of the Issue Department, St. Louis Public 
Library. 


Staff welfare, organization, grades, promotions, 
salaries, civil service, certification, pensions. 


The Library As a Vocation. Selected and an- 
notated by Harriet Price Sawyer, Principal, 
St. Louis Library School $2.75 


Library training. Complete index to series. 


They will appear at indefinite intervals in 


their attractive and uniform dress of blue 
cloth. It .is hoped that they will be as cor- 


dially received as their predecessors. 


Dilly Tante Observes 


An English book-collector has come forward 
with a singular suggestion. Objecting to the 
present system of numbering pages, he asserts 
that it is not so important to know how much 
one has already read as how much one has 
still to read. Therefore he seriously recom- 
mends that the pages should be numbered 
from the back of the book. 


Perhaps this original fellow is only another 
instance, impressive of its kind, of the mod- 
ern revolutionary spirit that delights in noth- 
ing so much as in fulfilling the old prophecy 
that the last shall be first and vice-versa. 
Whatever may be the explanation, we cannot 
believe that he is truly a lover of books; for 
to the genuine bibliophile this idea of indi- 
cating how many pages to go, as though read- 
ing were a distasteful business to be done 
with quickly, must appear exceedingly of- 
fensive. All good books are too short. No! 
No! Mr. Book-Collector, we want none of 
your topsy-turvy numbering! 


Librarians who can’t find enough books to 
fill their shelves (if such librarians there be) 
will be interested in this glowing description 
of a neat little set that will occupy “a good 
corner.” It is taken from the letter of a 
Chinese book company that displays the epis- 
tolary genius of the Orient at its apogee: 

“We take pleasure to enclose herewith a de- 
scriptive booklet with specimen pages of ‘The 
Classifical Works of Four Libraries’— the lar- 
gest and most useful collection of classifical 


books ever published at one time .. . gives you 
a good resume of Chinese Classics, History, 
Philosophy, Arts, Sciences and Literature. A 
casual perusal will convince you of the wealth 
of information contained in those 11,344 books 
tastefully bound in 2000 volumes which you 
must feel proud to possess .. . it will surely 
help you make up your mind to reserve a 
good corner in your growing library of world 
famous books for this monstrous piece of 
work... < 
Monstrous is a good word! 


The famous ceremonial politeness of the 
East extends even to that diabolical invention, 
the rejection slip. If American authors are, 
on the whole, tactiturn and sullen fellows in- 
clined toward colic and distemper, it is be- 
cause their sensitive souls (all artists have 
sensitive souls!) have been sorely wounded 
by the abrasively tactless rejection slips that 
stream like the Mississippi in flood through 
our postoffices. So curt and cold and cruel 
they are! In China they are more consid- 
erate. An author who recently submitted a 
manuscript to a firm of Chinese publishers 
received the following letter, covering its re- 
turn: 

“We read your manuscript with boundless 
delight. By the sacred ashes of our ancestors 
we swear that we have never dipped into a 
book of such overwhelming mastery. If we 
were to publish this book it would be impos- 
sible in the future to issue any book of a 
lower standard. 
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“As it is unthinkable that within the next 
ten thousand years we shall find its equal, we 
are, to our great regret, compelled to return 
this too divine work and beg you a thousand 
times to forgive our action.” 


It is always interesting to learn which of 
our books are deemed worthy of retelling in 
other countries. Most foreign judgments 
have proved remarkably just and true. Indeed, 
one might do worse in choosing his literary 
fare than to read only those English and 
American books that have been translated into 
a foreign tongue. Only a patient bibliophile 
could adopt this policy, to be sure, for the 
hierophants of the world of books are not 
prodigal with benedictions. Yet in the long 
run the good books, the precious books, get 
translated. If there are some books not so 
good and not so precious, with nothing but 
an opportune sensationalism to commend or 
damn them, that have been accorded the same 
honor, it is nevertheless true that their pro- 
portion is praiseworthily small. One might 
say, without undue hyperbole, that translation 
is a filter through which only the best wine 
flows. 


The following English and American books 


appeared with accent grave and accent aigu 
during the months July to September, accord- 
ing to the Bulletin de l’Association Guillaume 
Budé. 


Sherwood Anderson. Winesburg-en-Ohio. 
(A queer-looking title in French, isn’t it?) 


William Blake. Premiers livres prophétiques. 


F. J. Burnett. Le Petit Lord. (If it isn’t our 
old friend, Little Lord Faunterloy!) 


G. K. Chesterton. Dickens. 


John Erskine. Héléne retour de Troie. (This 
ought to please the Gallic palate.) 


David Garnett. L’Homme au Zoo. (A de- 
lightfully fantastic opuscule, with satirical 
undercurrents, that will tickle the brain in 
any tongue.) 


(Jerome) K. Jerome. Trois hommes dans un 
bateau (pour ne rien dire du chien). 
James Joyce. Pomes Penyeach. (As usual, 
France steals a march on America in pub- 

lishing the great Dubliner’s works.) 


R. Kipling. Monseigneur |’Eléphant. 


Jack London. 
“Adventure” ?) 


L’Aventureuse. (Is _ this 


Thomas Morus. L’Utopie. 
Walter Scott. Kenilworth. 
Bernard Shaw. Bréviare du Revolutionnaire. 


H. G. Wells. . (“The 
Dream” ?) 


All in all, a right good choice of books, it 


Un reve... Une vie.. 


seems to us. 


According to Herr Lion Feuchtwanger, au- 
Power, a change has 
taken place in the literary taste of Germany. 
“The influence of the French authors is no 
longer dominant, but is being eclipsed by that 
of English and American authors,” namely 
Kipling, Stevenson, Wells, Bennett, Maugham, 
Galsworthy, and Conrad, who are “as popu- 
lar today in Germany as Zola and Balzac used 
to be.” 


thor of significant 


It is to be noticed that despite Herr Feucht- 
wanger’s prefatory statement about the popu- 
larity of English and American authors, there 
are no Americans in his list of influential fic- 
tion writers. This omission, whether due to 
carelessness or intention, serves to corroborate 
our impression that although American au- 
thors are being read elsewhere (and no one 
can deny that they are eminently readable) 
they are exerting comparatively little in- 
fluence. The explanation probably lies in the 
fact that they are at 


rather thari generators of 


receptacles 
The 
American novel at its best is not yet equal 
to the English novel at its best, although its 
average quality is just as high, if not higher, 
and its inherent vitality is greater. The most 
hopeful sign for the future of the American 
novel, as well as for other American art 
forms, is the experimental turmoil among its 
exponents, especially among its young expon- 
ents, who are the promise of the future. Li- 
brarians, as a rule, are apt to be chary of 
acquiring “experiments” because they must 
cater to a public that is always fifty years or 
more behind the front line of artistic progress. 
This situation is not wholly to be deplored. 
The experimentalist is a gnat tugging at a 
machine. While it is true that the gnat loses 
a great deal of energy in this exercise, it is 
likewise true that if the machine were not 
there to hold him he would, no doubt, fly off 
into space and never be heard of again. 


present 
influence. 
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Pamphlets for the Vertical File 


The following list of useful pamphlets, 
classified for the first time, is provided by 
Edith L. Cook, librarian of East Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, as a supple- 
ment to the abridged list in her article, “The 
Vertical File in the Small Library,” that ap- 
peared in the November, 1927, number of the 
Bulletin. 

Foop 
Free pamphlets, Household Refrigeration 
Bureau, 51 Chambers St., New York City. 
IRRIGATION 
Federal reclamation: what it should in- 
clude. Dr. Elwood Mead. 1926. Supt. of 
Docs., Washington, D.C. 
MATHEMATICS 
Yearbook. $1.10. Nat’l Council of teachers 
of mathematics, Yonkers, N.Y. (Men- 
tioned in Math. Teacher Jan. 1926) 
MOVING PICTURES 
Projection apparatus. Bausch & 
Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


Lomb 


Outlines of responsible government. ed. by 
Edgar Dawson and others. Nat’l Munic- 
ipal League, 261 Broadway, N.Y. (Also 
publishes Model City Charter, Model State 
Constitution, and others) 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 

Zoning. Lawson Purdy 
Amer. Civic Association, 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Music 

The Victrola in music 
(Descriptive and 
over 225 standard selections.) Comp. by 
R. J. Coleman. Victor Talking Machine 
Co., Camden, N.]J. 


and others. 25c. 


Union Trust 


memory contests. 


informative notes on 


New ENGLAND 
New England: old and new. 1620-1920. 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


OHIO 
Brief 
1925. 
land, 


economic survey of Ohio. 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
Ohio 


Feb. 1, 
Cleve- 


OHI0 
Official roster 1925-1926—federal, state and 
county officers and departmental infor- 


mation., Secretary of State, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


OHIO 
School laws of Ohio. 1922. V. M. Riegel, 
Director of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
PAINT 
The home painting manual. 
Sherwin-Williams Co., 601 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
PAINT 
How paints and varnishes are made. Sher- 
win-Williams Co., 601 Canal Rd., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
PANAMA 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 
PARKS 
Glimpses of our national parks. 
of Docs., Washington, D.C. 
ParTIES, POLITICAL 
A survey of the parties. Oct. 1924. 
World Tomorrow. 


Free or 50c. 
Canal Rd., 


1925. Supt. 


The 


PEACE 
Outlawry of war. Florence Allen. Ohio 
League of Women Voters, 20 S. Third 


St., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEACE 
A Practical plan for disarmament. Aug., 
1924. 5c. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Greenwich, Conn. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
World World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
(Also publishes Hearings on the Perm. 
Court of Intern. Justice, and others.) 


Court. 5c. 


PHILIPPINES 
Arguments for immediate Philippine inde- 
pendence. 1924. Philippine Press Bureau, 
905-906 Investment Bldg., Washington, 
-2¢. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


About lenses. Free. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Color films, plates and filters for commer- 
cial photography. Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 


PLANTS 
Plant form in design. P. J. Lemos. 75c. 
School Arts Magazine, Davis Press, 44 
Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 


(Continued on inside front cover) 
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Leonardo da Vinci, immortal and amazing 
genius, adopted as his motto the laconic 
phrase, “Obstinate Rigor.” Any one con- 
nected with bibliographical publishing will ap- 
preciate the implications of those two simple 
words, suggesting the need of a resolutely 
stubborn perseverance in the face of manifold 
difficulties. Of course, the difficulties in the 
way of creating a work of art and of com- 
piling a catalog are hardly the same, but it 
is nevertheless true that success in either en- 
terprise involves “an infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains.” 

Miss Zaidee Brown, editor of the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, is one 
of the members of the Wilson Company who 
can fully appreciate the connotations of 
Leonardo’s motto. The Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries was no more difficult 
to compile than most bibliographical publica- 
tions—indeed, it was a less intricate under- 
taking than several that have issued lately 
from our press—but even a bare outline, free 
from harrowing details, of the minute work 
that went into its preparation ought to give 
some idea of the care, the complications, the 
tireless industry, the obstinate rigor, that con- 
tributed to its production. 

The first step was the making of a com- 
prehensive card list of eligible books, based 
on an exhaustive survey of high school lists 
in print and on other bibliographical aids. 
This tentative list included over 6000 books, 
from which 2600 were finally chosen. 

Lists on each subject were sent to educa- 
tional specialists, who voted on them and often 
suggested additional books. 

Revised lists were then made, and these 
were voted on by experienced school libra- 
rians, who often secured the help of teachers 
and professors to aid them in their choice. 

The final choice was made by the editor, 
on the basis of all the opinions collected, both 
from printed lists and from persons. 

Symbols were added to indicate 1000 books 
recommended for first purchase, and those 
especially suited to senior or to junior high 
schools. 

In this way the selection was approved by 
educational specialists as to reliability, and by 


A Catalog is Compiled 





school librarians and teachers as to useful- 
ness. Any library buying the Catalog gets 
the benefit of about two years’ work spent 
in sifting out desirable books. 

Part I is a classified list of 2600 books be- 
sides pamphlets and pictures, with 1000 books 
starred for first purchase, and with descrip- 
tive and critical notes for every entry. 

Part II is a full index to these books by 
author, title, and subject, including analytical 
entries for portions of 559 books on subjects 
much in demand. This dictionary catalog, 
made by expert catalogers with the needs of 
schools especially in mind, should be an in- 
valuable reference aid in both schools and 
public libraries. In some cases the entries 
for portions of a book, whose contents would 
otherwise remain obscure, number far more 
than the books on a subject. Ofter there is 
no entire book on a subject, but the catalog 
guides the student to several sections of 
books. One book has 146 analytical entries. 
By using this subject index, a school libra- 
rian can easily make her library yield five 
times as much information on many subjects 
as it would yield unindexed. 

The complete catalog (Parts 1 and 2 bound 
together) is sold on the service basis. The 
maximum price is $12, and this is less for 
smaller schools and libraries, according to a 
sliding scale based on the probable use to be 
made of the catalog. 

The economy of getting a tool, so reason- 
ably priced, that frequently makes a library 
yield fivefold service is obvious. 

Every effort will be made to keep the cata- 
log up to date. The first supplement will ap- 
pear early this year, covering about two years 
and containing about 400 books. After that 
there will be annual supplements, each of 
which will comprise a classified buying list 
and a dictionary catalog of the same books, 
including full subject indexing. According to 
the present plan, the consequent annual sup- 
plements will list about 200 books. 

From time to time a new edition will be 
issued, eliminating books no longer useful and 
including the books in the supplements. 
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Notes and News 


Among the libraries that have made effective 
use of “Story Terrace,” the children’s play 
written by Frances E. Atchinson for use dur- 
ing Children’s Book Week, is the little public 
library in Fairmont, West Virginia, where 
Miss Ada Florence Fitch, the librarian, is do- 
ing some exceptionally good work with chil- 
dren. The presentation of “Story Terrace,” 
relating how Little Boy Lost wandered into 
the joyous wonderland of books, brought to 
a close the successful observance of a Chil- 
dren’s Book Week that attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole community. The week 
was celebrated as a sort of book festival with 
dramatized stories and poems given each after- 
noon by the school children and with artistic 
displays of books in the most prominent show 
window on the main street. 

The Fairmont Times, commenting editorially 
on the activity of the library, said in part: 
“No better social and educational work is 
being done in Fairmont than that of the Fair- 
mont Public Library in encouraging children 
to read. Children’s Book Week has just 
ended and the daily programs at the library 
were better than ever . . . Experience of the 
local library in its short existence has been 
that children are the best patrons.” 


Special Libraries Association has _ estab- 
lished a general office in Providence, R.I., in 
charge of Mrs. H. O. Brigham. It has been 
necessary to transfer the printing of the jour- 
nal from New York to Providence in order 
to coordinate its financial, editorial, and pub- 
lishing functions. All inquiries relating to 
Special Libraries Association should now be 
sent to the Providence office. 

Mr. Francis E. Cady, president of the As- 
sociation, in informing Mr. Wilson of the 
change wrote very kindly: “I regret exceed- 
ingly this severance of a relationship which 
has existed almost from the inception of the 
Association and I am sure the members of 
the society will regret that the exigencies of 
the situation seem to make the change neces- 
sary. You will, I am sure, appreciate the 
fact that it is not made because of any criti- 
cism of the work of your company or any 
lack of appreciation of the loyal and faithful 
assistance and support which you have so 
generously tendered through so many years. 
On behalf of the Association I wish to ex- 


press to you and to your colleagues our hearty 
appreciation of your services and the hope 
that our cordial friendship may continue un- 
abated.” 

The Wilson Company is glad to have been 
of service to the Association. We have al- 
ways felt that the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion was doing a great deal for the advance- 
ment of libraries and that it was of mutual 
interest and benefit to everyone connected 
with the library movement. It should have 
the unanimous subscription and support of 
libraries in the business field. 


We learn from “The Library” of the New- 
ark, N.J., Public Library that 30,106 children 
in the city of Newark own library cards and 
borrow books from the main library and its 
branches. This number is fast increasing, 
and frequently more than 1200 children join 
the library during a single month. One of 
the reasons for this unusual patronage by 
children is the cooperation between the schools 
and the library in the matter of registering. 
Any child living in Newark, who is in the 
fourth grade or above, is entitled to a library 
card, which may be used in the main library 
or any of the branches. The library fur- 
nishes all schools with application blanks. The 
application is signed by the child at school 
in the teacher’s presence. On the reverse side 
the teacher signs her name, and then the 
child takes it home for the parent’s signature. 
When the application is properly filled out, it 
may be taken to the main library registration 
department or any branch where a reader’s 
card will be granted. Some teachers prefer 
to collect all the applications from the children 
in their classes and send the blanks to the 
library at one time. 


“George Washington,” by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, and “The Westward March of the 
American Settlement,” by Hamlin Garland, 
are the latest courses to be issued in the 
“Reading with a Purpose” series of the A.L.A. 
Prof. Hart writes that “anybody can under- 
stand Washington. He was a solid, good fel- 
low who had many of the experiences of the 
ambitious boy of today.” Mr. Garland’s 
course has been prepared for “those who wish 
to follow the development of the West by the 
pleasant means of fiction.” It comprises a 
brief introduction to the subject and a guide 
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to nine books, all but two of which are fic- 
tion. 

George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University 
has been engaged to prepare a reading course 
on “Pre-history,” and Robert T. Hume of 
the Union Theological Seminary will prepare 
one on “The Living Religions of the World.” 


The Minneapolis Public Library has re- 
cently opened a unique branch, devoted to 
the service of social workers. The branch 
will eventually contain books and magazines 
on every subject interesting and helpful to 
social workers. Settlement workers, ministers, 
nurses, Boy Scout leaders, and all persons in- 
terested in the solution of social problems are 
expected to find this new branch especially 
useful. 


According to the vote of fifteen of the lead- 
ing children’s librarians of the country in an- 
swer to a questionnaire submitted by the book 
information section of the New York State 
Library, these are the best ten books published 
in the year 1926 for the children’s shelves 
of the smaller public libraries: A. A. Milne, 
Winnie-the-pooh; Sonia Lustig, Roses of the 
winds; C. E. Rush and Amy Winslow, Mod- 
ern Aladdins and their magic; Grace Moon, 
Chi-Wee and Loki; D. B. Putnam, David 
goes to Greenland; M. J. Moses (editor), An- 
other treasury of plays for children; Seumas 
MacManus, The Donegal wonder book; C. 
L. Skinner, The white leader; Valery Car- 
rick, Valery Carrick’s picture folktales; and 
A. C. Gardiner and N. C. Osborne, Father’s 
gone a-whaling. 


Much information is crowded into a few 
pages in the A.L.A. pamphlet, “The Trustee 
and His Library.” A special effort is being 
made by the A.L.A. to educate trustees in 
their duties. There is no doubt that library 
conditions in the United States, especially in 
the farm districts, would be vastly improved 
if trustees would study the problems of library 
management more carefully. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1560 Broadway, New York, has requested us 
to announce that any library in the United 
States desiring a copy of the American Jew- 
ish Year Book may obtain one free of charge 
by communicating with the society before the 
supply runs out. The American Jewish Year 
Book, published annually at the regular sub- 


scription rate of $2, contains the most au- 
thentic information on all phases of Jewish 
life in America. 


Brought somewhat belatedly to our atten- 
tion, the first annual School Library Yearbook, 
compiled by the Education Committee of the 
A.L.A., appears to be a decidedly useful vol- 
ume. It includes the chief work of the Edu- 
cation Committee, headed by Harriet A. 
Wood, over a period of years. There are 
chapters on School Library Progress in 1926 
and on Instruction in the Use of Books and 
Libraries, followed by a directory of school 
librarians who are members of the A.L.A. In 
the survey of school library progress the coun- 
try is divided into regions, each with a di- 
rector for the collecting of important items 
of news from state supervisors of school li- 
braries and state education committees. The 
directory of school librarians is the first ade- 
quate one that has been prepared. Much labor 
will now be saved in getting in touch with 
the workers in this field. Included in the year- 
book are the minimum courses in the use of 
the library for all types of schools and col- 
leges. It is planned hereafter to have the 
yearbook issued promptly so that the news 
may be fresh. 


We are always glad to be invited to attend 
the opening of a new library, even though, as 


is invariably the case, we can’t go. Gratefully 
we acknowledge the receipt of an invitation 
from Margaret Jackson, librarian, to be pres- 
ent at the opening of the Hoyt Library in 
Kingston, Pa., on Monday afternoon, January 
2. Thank you, Miss Jackson, and may your 
books increase a hundredfold. 


The following organizations, recognizing 
the importance of the library in the general 
scheme of education, are offering scholarships 
and fellowships that will enable their recip- 
ients to continue their professional education 
by taking advanced work in the technical 
phases of library service (administration, bib- 
liography, etc.) or in the subject matter of 
their particular field (art, science, children’s 
literature, etc.): American Council of 
Learned Societies, American Field Service 
Scholarship for French Universities, Inc., 
American German Student Exchange, Inc., 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation, As- 
sociation of American University Women, 
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Bureau of University Travel, C.R.B. Educa- 
tional Foundation, Inc., Commonwealth Fund, 
General Education Board, Hutchinson Schol- 
arship, John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, Kahn Foundation for Foreign 
Travel of American Teachers, Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial, Northwestern 
University, Robert Brookings Graduate School 
of Economics and Government (George East- 
man Fellowships), Wieboldt Foundation 
(Northwestern University), Yale University 
Graduate School (Sterling Fellowships), and 
several State Federations of Women’s Clubs. 

College graduation and evidence of aptitude 
for advanced study are prerequisites for the 
consideration of candidates for most of these 
grants. In general, applications for 
scholarships and fellowships are considered 
during the winter months, the awards being 


such 


made in March and April for the succeeding 
year. Detailed information concerning each 
fund has been published in the Third Annual 
Report of the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship. The Board (A.L.A., 86 East 
Randolph street, Chicago) is glad to answer 
inquiries concerning the funds. 

Scholarships, funds 


fellowships, and loan 


open only to students of library science are 
confined almost entirely to those established 
in library schools or by state library associa- 
tions and clubs. All library schools with one 
exception report funds available for student 
aid, as do the following organizations of li- 
brarians: Alabama Library Association, In- 
diana Library Association, lowa State Library 
Association, Massachusetts Library Club, New 
Jersey Library Association, Ohio Library As- 
sociation, and Pennsylvania State Library As- 
sociation. Detailed information about any of 
these funds may be obtained from the library 
school in which it exists, or from the asso- 
ciation or club offering it. 


The following resolution was passed by the 
Home Community Department, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, at the Federation’s 
annual meeting in Chicago: 

“Whereas, there is need for better educa- 
tional facilities among rural people, we do 
hereby endorse the county library plan for 
making books available to rural people.” 

The executive assistant in library extension 
of the A.L.A., Julia Wright Merrill, has been 
working for this action since 1925. 


Index to Plays 


The young man with the bright necktie and 
the blond curly hair approached the reference 
librarian. It was easy to see, from the 
troubled look in his eyes, that he was going 
to ask a question. He had been fidgeting 
round the card catalog for the past fifteen 
minutes with all the obvious symptoms of 
failure to find what he wanted. 


“I’m looking for a play,” he announced, as 
though this were the most important thing in 
the world at this moment. “It’s by a couple 
of Spaniards, Alvarez de something or other, 
and I don’t know their first names. ‘Nice 
Morning,’ or something like that is the title. 
That’s all I know about it, but somebody said 
it would be a good play for a dramatic club 
to put on. I’m president, you see. 
know anything about it? 
in the catalog.” 


Do you 
I couldn’t find it 


“T'll look it up for you,” said the librarian 
politely, moving towards the catalog cases. 


Her search, however, exposed no informa- 
tion. 


“Are you sure,” she asked, “that Alvarez 


is the right name?” 

“Positive.” 

Again she examined the files, with the same 
result. The play was not listed under the 
author’s name, the title, Spain, Drama, or any 
of the other headings she could think of in 
desperation. 

“It’s not here,” she exclaimed at last, sigh- 
ing,—for this, you see, was a very conscien- 
tious librarian. “I’m sorry that we haven’t got 
it for you.” 

The disappointed young man with the bright 
necktie and the blond curly hair disappeared, 
murmuring an almost inarticulate “Thank 
you.” 

That’s all there is to this story, such as it 
is. There isn’t any more, except, of course, 
the moral. Every story should have a moral. 
The moral of this particular tale is that if 
the librarian had been fortunate enough to 
own a copy of Ina T. Firkins’ “Index to 
Plays: 1800-1926,” it would have taken her 
only a split second to turn to page 2, where 
she would have found the following entry: 
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Alvarez de Quintero, Serafin, 1871- and 
Joaquin, 1873- 
Bright morning (Mafiana de sol) (Sunny 
morning). Comedy. 1 act : 
In Shay, F. and Loving, P. eds. Fifty 
contemporary one act plays 
Poet Lore 27:669 
Stratford J 1 no 1:39 


As it happened, two of the three printings 
of the play in English were on the shelves, 
but they might just as well have been a thou- 
sand miles away for all the good they were 
doing. What they needed was a key to make 
them accessible. The Index to Plays is such 
a key. 

So many librarians found Miss Firkins’ 
“Index to Short Stories” (now well along in 
its second edition) to be such an efficient and 
valuable servant that it is not surprising to 
note their cordial welcome to her play index, 
whose publication was announced in the last 
number of the Bulletin. 

This bibliography was compiled to answer a 
need similar to that which prompted the 
preparation of the short stories index. Every 
librarian is aware that the demand for printed 
plays constitutes no small portion of the day’s 
requests. To find a play is, however, more 
difficult than to ask for one. Many plays are 
to be discovered only in collected works or in 
volumes bearing other titles; some appear in 
periodicals; and quite a few are included in 
the ever-growing number of collections of 
plays. Colleges, schools, clubs, and reading 
classes usually want as many copies as pos- 
sible of a given play. This convenient index 


will save the reference assistant from many 
a long and frequently profitless search through 
collections and magazine indexes. 

The “Index to Plays” makes no pretensions 
to being a bibliography of the best drama. 
General demand rather than intrinsic worth 
has governed the choice of plays in the index. 
The purpose of the editor was to help readers 
find the plays that they want to find. As Miss 
Firkins explains in the preface: “People wish 
to see or to read plays for many reasons other 
than their literary or technical value; it may 
be because of successful production; it may 
be because of the subject presented; it may 
be because of interest in the work of a given 
author.” The volume lists 7872 plays by 2203 
authors. 

The arrangement is two-fold: an Author 
Index, and a Title and Subject Index. Full 
bibliographical information is given when a 
separate edition of a play has been issued. 
This is followed by a word or two of de- 
scription. The subject list is intended to sug- 
gest a few titles to those seeking plays for 
special occasions or upon special subjects. The 
reference value of the volume has been in- 
creased by the inclusion of two appendices: 
(1) The works of an author containing more 
than one play; (2). The Composite collec- 
tions indexed. 

The “Index to Plays” has been printed as 
a companion volume to Miss Firkins’ “Index 
to Short Stories.” It is bound in blue buck- 
ram and is sold on the service basis. The 
maximum price is $8. 


Library Leaves 


“Stress two ideas to those who come into 
your libraries vaguely seeking something— 
they know not what. Stress the idea that 
knowledge is not chaotic. For there can be 
little doubt but that the average man and 
woman really feels that knowledge is either 
chaotic or else that it can be gained only by 
a few at the cost of prodigious effort. Stress 
the fact that your library can help the in- 
dividual orient himself or herself in life and 
in the world of knowledge.”—Jesse Lee Ben- 
nett, Arnold, . Maryland. 


“In selecting books (for children), the 
points to be considered are: what kind of a 
book is it; who wrote it; who is the pub- 


lisher; what age will read the book (which 
is one of the hardest points to decide) ; but 
the biggest question of all is, is it an honest 
book. That does not mean true, but is it 
an honest effort and has it been done with 
skill and charm, which is, after all, literary 
style —Libraries, December 


“The alleged warehouse type of librarian 
who boasted that every book belonging to the 
library was in its place on the shelves has 
certainly been dead a long time if he ever 
was more than a man of straw for oratorical 
librarians to demolish."—Edward A. Henry, 
Univ. of Chicago. 
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“I have little or no fear of the man with 
the red flag for I know where he is, but I 
have a wholesome dread of the unthinking 
righteous who smother the progressive policies 
by their indifference. What we need is 
librarianship is a few thrills of conquest, and 
these come only by experimentation.”—George 
H. Locke, Lib’n, Toronto (Ont.) Public Li- 
brary. 


“Libraries have occasionally been the sport 
of municipal politics in England, as was the 
case at St. Pancras about fourteen years ago; 
but never have the heights of the ridiculous 
in this matter been reached as in the unfor- 
tunate experience of Chicago~recently. A 
gentleman, now fairly notorious, but whose 
name no Britisher had ever heard before this 
outburst, is Mayor of Chicago, and having a 
desire to remove the superintendent of schools 
—no doubt with the clean and charitable in- 
tention of giving the place to one of his own— 
has ‘run him out’ to use his own choice phrase, 
because he has used in the schools books ‘in- 
fected with pro-British poison.’ From this the 
transition has been rapid to the books in the 
Chicago Public Library. As some misguided 
British sympathisers, some sixty years ago, 
sent books to help to rebuild the library that 
had been destroyed by fire, they were actuated 
by a desire to ruin America and ultimately to 
dethrone Mayor Hale (sic) Thompson. Even 
Queen Victoria was in the conspiracy, and, in 
true lineal sympathy, George the Fifth has 
been exercised to prevent the election of this 
Mayor. We add our brick of admiration to 
the fane of the fame of a remarkable non- 
entity. Fortunately America laughs too, but 
are the majority of Chicago people the fools 
they be?”—The Library World, 
London. 


seem to 


“The present library aim and problem seems 
to be, not only finding the reader, but under- 
taking his education, assuming a task which 
we cannot reasonably be expected to perform 
since great educational institutions striving for 
centuries have apparently failed. At best we 
can help him to ‘know who most nearly speaks 
the truth.’ ”—Cornelia Marvin, Oregon State 
Library. 


“Not so long ago Mr. Bernard Shaw, in 
speaking of the reading of children, stated 
that as a youngster he read books in his 


father’s library which were not exactly virgini- 
bus puerisque, buf without understanding the 
questionable parts. Recently Principal Grant 
Robinson wrote that ‘one of the most per- 
nicious superstitions in the world of educa- 
tion today is the assumption that intelligent 
boys and girls (of thirteen and upwards) re- 
quire different books from those written for 
adults.’ For this and other important reasons 
it is eminently desirable that the young people’s 
section of the lending library should be in 
immediate connection with the whole depart- 
ment, and for similar reasons the Young 
People’s Room . should not be isolated 
from the Reference Library. Such rooms 
ought not to be relegated to the basement 
or furnished like school-rooms, as is often the 
case.".—The Library Association Record, 
London. 


“I find the cold lewdness and sputtering vul- 
garity of novels and plays of the past year 
or two a considerable advance over the sapro- 
phytic impudicity of the Freudian era of 
American fiction. Lewd and vulgar as even 
such outstanding writers as Eugene O’Neill 
and Sinclair Lewis are occasionally, it is still 
a vulgarity as natural as sweat, and a lewd- 
ness as unabashed as the things little boys 
chalk up on barn doors. It has no kinship 
with the slinking salacity which, slightly dis- 
guised as romantic fiction, shouts to our youth 
from every newsstand, ‘Come and Take Me.’” 
—Mary Austin. 


“Books are often judged, (and not only by 
youngsters), according to their physical make- 
up, and no library has the right to handicap 
a good author by insisting that he tell his story 


in cheap fine print. We can be on the alert 
for trouble-making elements in matters of 
routine and avoid them. . . . I remember all 
too well a boy with whom I was once talking 
about Scott’s novels, who went off in great 
excitement to the library to obtain a copy of 
one of them. He returned with a rather 
cryptic expression, and, pointing to the dating 
slip in the front of the book he had secured, 
said, ‘Look here, Miss Munson; this book 
hasn’t been out of the library for over three 
. . There was nothing to be said— 
except under one’s breath! But should any 
librarian permit the influence of a good book 
to be jeopardized in such a fashion? At the 


years!’ . 
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risk of being considered extravagant, she 
should have changed that slip and card.”— 
Amelia H. Munson, New York Public Library. 


“First, create in the minds of your buyers 
(patrons) desire. Do not have too much 
standardization nor too much housekeeping. 
Display books as attractively as store goods 
are displayed. Take each individual book as 
a problem of salesmanship, and do personal 
work in salesmanship. Do not allow your li- 
brary to become standardized and thus char- 
acterless. The most attractive library is in- 
dividualized. Discard old stock. Though li- 
brary stock differs from store stock in that 
a library must have some book stock which 


will not move rapidly. Perhaps have two li- 
braries,—one containing the older books which 
are occasionally wanted, the other, the newer 
books.”—Forrest B. Spaulding. 


“An enormous amount of ‘retinizing’ is be- 
ing done. [The passing of words before the 
eye is not reading.] We are developing in 
America the ability to read a book without 
understanding a word of it. [I agree with 
Ramsey MacDonald, who said several years 
ago]: “The effect of popular education is not 
to make the people intellectually vigorous, but 
to make them slaves of what they read.’ ”— 
Dr. Joseph K. Hart, Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation. 


Notes and News of the Wilson Company Publications 


Tue Seven Joys or READING 


By virtue of its literary grace and sensitive 
appreciation Mary Wright Plummer’s “Seven 
Joys of Reading” has securely won for itself 
a warm corner in the hearts of all book- 
lovers. We first printed this essay about fif- 
teen years ago and have since reprinted it 
many times, lately with a commemorative in- 
troduction by Forrest B. Spaulding. The 
gracious personality of Miss Plummer, who 
passed away in 1916, pervades “this small but 
perfect thing,” making it rich with her pres- 
ence. “In it,” observes Mr. Spaulding, “cries 
out the love Miss Plummer had of books. 
Books meant much to her and few had a 
greater general knowledge of them than she.” 
Who of us has not known, even though we 
have failed to recognize them, the seven joys 
of familiarity, surprise, sympathy, apprecia- 
tion, expansion, shock, and revelation? 

This attractive pamphlet may be obtained 
from us at 20c for a single copy, 10c each 
for 5 or more copies, and $5 for 100 copies. 


A few months ago we tried the experiment 
of sending printed cards for the catalog with 
each copy of the volumes in the Handbook 
Series and The Reference Shelf sent out on 
subscription. The plan met with such encour- 
agement that we have decided to extend it to 
all our publications. From now on cards will 
be included with every book that we publish 
and these will go forward automatically with 
the book as they are delivered. 


The H. W. Wilson Company has on hand a 
stock of the following bibliographies which it 


offers free of charge, except for 10c in stamps 
to cover postage and packing: 


Poisonous Gas in Warfare 
Aerial Photography 

War with Mexico 

Screw Threads 


We have also on hand a number of new 
labels for the three-year volume of the Read- 
ers’ Guide, 1919-1921, and we shall be glad to 
send them free of charge to any librarians 
who request them. The substitute for genuine 
gold that was used on the label of the 1919- 
1921 Guide has not worn very well, the letters 
having faded on all the copies we have seen. 
The new labels can be glued very simply over 
the old. 


The Library Association of Great Britain 
proposes, if sufficient support is secured, to 
publish an annual survey of the preceding 
years’ publications on librarianship in its wid- 
est sense. Each volume will be edited by an 
expert, and the footnote references will, in 
effect, constitute a classified bibliography. 

The series will be entitled “The Year's 
Work in Library Studies,” and Volume I will 
be edited by Arundell Esdaile, Secretary of 
the British Museum. Subscriptions are now 
solicited at 5s net to members of the Library 
Association, and 7s.6d for nonmembers, for 
each annual volume. To insure continuation 
of the series, subscriptions are also solicited 
for a period of four years. Subscriptions are 
now being taken in this country by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 
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IMPORTATIONS > 


The University and College Libraries of Great Britain 
and Ireland 


By LuxmMoore NEWCOMBE 
Librarian of the Central Library for Students, London. 220 pages. $2.60 postpaid from New York. 


This book contains invaluable and hitherto unpublished information as to the 
contents, character, extent, special collections, hours and rules of all the libraries, 
major and minor in the colleges of the British Isles. It will be a reference book 
of the utmost value for students and will enable research work to be much more 
easily carried On than ever before. 


Library Law 


By CHARLES RUPERT SANDERSON 
Librarian of the National Liberal Club, London. 164 pages. $1.50 postpaid from New York. 


Among British books for students of librarianship a leading work is C. R. 
Sanderson’s “Library Law,” now offered for sale in this country by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

While containing ample citation from the Libraries Acts, it avoids too in- 
volved technical treatment and, to quote from the preface, “aims to make the 
main body of library law intelligible from a library student’s point of view and 
not to answer intricate legal queries from a lawyer’s point of view.” 

The book is in three parts, the last of which is of especial interest to stu- 
dents here for from it they may get, in addition to comparative legal procedures 
of British libraries, a general survey of the outlines of Colonial and United States 
library legislation. For practical help in intensive study there is an appendix 
of questions on Library Law from recent professional examinations in library 
organization. 


South American Handbook, 1928 
Fifth edition. 800 pages. $1 postpaid. 


Much fresh information and many additional facts and figures have been in- 
cluded in this new edition of this valuable Handbook. Accurate and concise de- 
tails are given regarding all the South and Central American countries, also 
Mexico and Cuba. Printed on thin paper in clear type and with many good 
maps, it will be useful alike to the business man, traveller, investor, statesman, 
student, librarian or prospective settler. Handy for the desk, the library, or the 
travelling bag. 
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Debate Material 


Handbook Series 


Agricultural Credit. Bullock, E. D. xiv, 
177P. $1.25 
Birth Control. Johnsen, J. E. xxxv,36o0p. 


$2.40. 

Capital Punishment. Beman, L. T. Ixviii, 
366p. $2.40. 

Child Labor. Johnsen, J. E. 1x,371p. $2.40. 

Closed Shop. Beman, L. T. 
and enl. Ixvii,282p. $2. 

Current Problems in Taxation, includ. State 
income tax and Sales tax. Beman, L. T. 
x,350p. $2.25. 

Disarmament. Reely, M. K. xxi,320p. $2.25. 


2d ed. rev. 


Fundamentalism vs. Modernism. Vander- 
laan, E. C. xxxvii,446p. $2.40. 

Government Ownership of Coal Mines. 
Johnsen, J. E. 325p. slightly imperfect 
copies only, $2. 

Negro Problem. Johnsen, J. E. xxxv,370p. 
$2.25. 

Prohibition: Modification of the Volstead 
Law. Beman, L. T. Ixxii,380p. $2.40. 


Social Insurance. Johnsen, J. E. Ixiv,381p. 
$2.40. (Texas University. Debate 1912- 
1913. Compulsory old-age insurance, in- 
cluded without charge, on request.) 

States Rights. Beman, L. T. 
$2.40. 

Unemployment Insurance. Forsberg, A. B. 
cviii,487p. $2.40. 

War—Cause and Cure. 
413p. $2.40. 


Ixviii,362p. 


Johnsen, J. E. 


Series II 
To contain six volumes, each $2.40 sold 
separately, $12 for subscription to Series. 
Vol. I. Old Age Pensions. Beman, L. T. 
Ixxii,353p. 


Vol. II. Federal Department of Education. 
Johnsen, J. E. 1xxii,357p. 


Vol. III. China, Yesterday and Today. 
Johnsen, J. E. 


In Preparation 


U. S. Intervention in Latin-America. 


Beman, L. T. 


Inter-allied Debts and Revision of the 
Debt Settlements. Gerould, J. T. and 
Turnbull, L. S. 


Debaters’ Manual 


Compiled by Edith M. Phelps (Debaters’ 
Handbook Ser.) sth ed. rev x,206p. $1.50. 


This volume will tell the student or de- 
bater how to organize a debating society, 
where to find a suitable question for de- 
4 and how to prepare for the debate it- 
se 


There is also an up-to-date list of subjects 
for debate, each accompanied by references 
to briefs, bibliographies, actual debates, col- 
lections of articles, etc.; also a selected bib- 
liography on debate and public speaking. 


University Debaters’ Annuals 


A series of year books, each a collection 
of representative intercollegiate debates on 
the important questions of the day. Con- 
structive and rebuttal speeches are given 
for both sides, and each debate is accom- 


panied by a selected bibliography, and 
briefs. 
Contents 
Vols. I to IX. Out of print. 
Vol. X: 1923-1924. E. M. Phelps, ed. 


x,409p. $2.25. 


Legal Status of Strikes; California Crimi- 
nal Syndicalism Law; Unemployment In- 
surance; Limitation of the Powers of the 
Supreme Court; League of Nations; Bok 
Peace Plan; Conservative and Liberal 
Parties for the United States; Permanent 
Court of International Relations; Recog- 
nition of the Present Government of Rus- 
sia. 


Vol. XI: 1924-1925. E. M. Phelps, ed. 


x,416p. $2.25. 


Cabinet Form of Government; Japanese 
Exclusion; Uniform Marriage and Di- 
vorce Laws; Participation of President’s 
Cabinet in Congress; Birth Control; 
Mencken School of Thought; Amendment 
of the Volstead Act; Child Labor. 
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DEBATE MATERIAL—Continued 


Vol. XII: 1925-1926. E. M. Phelps, ed. x, 
407p. $2.25. 


Revision of Rules of the United States 
Senate; Government Commission for 
Regulation of the Coal Industry; A Fed- 
eral Department of Education; Govern- 
ment Restriction of Individual Liberty; 
Centralization of Power in the Federal 
Government; Popular Referendum on 
War; Air Service, a Separate Department 
of National Defense; Education, the 
Curse of the Age; Child Labor. 


Vol. XIII: 1926-1927. E. M. Phelps, ed. 
$2.25. 
The McNary-Haugan Farm Relief Bill; 
Extraterritoriality in China; Repeal of the 
Prohibition Amendment; Protection of 
the Property of U.S. Citizens on Foreign 
Soil; Cancellation of Allied War Debts; 
Legislative Control of Curricula in Edu- 
cational Institutions; Governmental Prin- 
ciples of Mussolini; Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. 


The Reference Shelf 


This is published to make available when 
needed, good debates, collections of articles, 
briefs, bibliographies, and study outlines, on 
timely subjects for public discussion. Each 
number is devoted to a single subject. To 
make the material available at the time of 
greatest need, publication is irregular. 


Volume III 


Subscription price per volume (10 numbers, 
bound), $6. Single numbers, 90c each. 


No. 1. Tax-exempt Securities. Beman, L. 


‘ae 
Labor Party for the United States. 
Hodgson, J. G. 


Single Six-year Term for Presi- 
dent. Phelps, E. M. 


Japanese Exclusion. Johnsen, J. E. 


Proportional Representation. Be- 
mea, lL. 1. 

Academic Freedom. Johnsen, J. E. 

Abolishment of the Electoral Col- 
lege. Beman, L. T. 

No. 8. Metric System. Johnsen, J. E. 

No. 9. Child Labor. (Supplement to vol- 

ume in Handbook Series). John- 

sen, J. E. 


No. 10. Outlawing the Pistol. Beman, L. T. 


Volume IV 


Subscription price per volume (10 numbers, 
bound), $6. Single numbers, 90c each un- 
less otherwise noted. 


No. 1. Government Regulation of the Coal 


Industry. Johnsen, J. E. 


No. 2. Election vs. Appointment of 


Judges. Beman, L. T. 

No. 3. Military Training Compulsory in 
Schools and Colleges. Beman, 
Re 

No. 4. St. Lawrence River Ship Canal. 
Johnsen, J. E. 

No. 5. Federal Department of Education. 


(Supplement to Towner-Sterling 
Bill. (V. 1. no. 5) Johnsen, J. E. 


No. 6. The Direct Primary. Beman, L. T. 

No. 7. Special Legislation for Women. 
Johnsen, J. E. 

No. 8. Farm Relief. Beman, L. T. $1.25. 

No. g. Civil Liberty. Phelps, E. M. $1.25. 

No. 10. Questions of the Hour. Johnsen, 


J. E. new vol. 


Volume V 


Subscription price per volume (10 numbers, 
bound), $6. Single numbers, 90c each un- 
less otherwise noted. 


No. 1. Prohibition: Modification of the 
Volstead Law. (Supp. to Hand- 
book). Beman, L. T. 

No. 2. Religious Teaching in Public 


Beman, L. T. 


Independence for the Philippines. 
Ball, E. B. new vol. 

Agriculture and the Tariff. John- 
sen, J. E. 


Schools. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


In Preparation 


Five-Day Week in Industry. Beman, L. 
r 7 


Flood Control. Beman, L. T. 
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NEW DEBATE BOOKS 


INTER-ALLIED DEBTS AND REVISION OF THE DEBT SETTLE- 
MENT. By James T. Gerould and Laura S. Turnbull. (The Handbook 
Series. Series II. Vol. 4) $2.40. In press. 


Of the public questions of the day a few are so clearly based on economic 
facts that they are capable of logical solution. The majority, however, are so 
compounded of elements economic, political, and sentimental that they cannot be 
determined rationally, and any legislation related to them must take all of these 
factors into account. 


This is the situation with regard to the present controversy over the settle- 
ment of the war debts. As Mr. Gerould says “On neither side of the water do 
realities control. The representatives of both the debtors and creditors must 
shape their utterances by popular opinion; as, if they do not, others will be called 
to hold their offices, a prospect which they cannot but regard as most unfortunate. 
Gradually, however, as the discussion goes on, each is willing to accept and 
defend positions that, a short time before, were regarded as intolerable; and this 
process will doubtless continue until some sort of a working agreement is reached.” 


It is with the purpose of presenting a statement of the facts at issue and the 
major arguments on both sides that this Handbook has been prepared. The out- 
line of arguments presented in the Brief is amplified in the documents and 
articles reprinted. There is also a selected bibliography. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE TARIFF By Julia E. Johnsen. (Reference 
Shelf. Vol. 5. No. 4) 90c. 


The agricultural situation has been one of the most prominent issues before 
the country since the period of deflation attendant upon the close of the war. 
The continued agricultural depression is often attributed by the farmer to the 


high protective tariff that forces him to buy what he needs at inflated prices 
while he must sell his own products cheaply, and under merely nominal protec- 


tion. He often feels strongly that if the tariff cannot be revised downward so 
as to afford him relief, and there is every indication that such a course would 
be opposed bitterly by the protectionists, then the tariff on agricultural schedules 
must be revised upward, and, in addition be made really effective to insure him 
good prices for what he sells. 


This has been made the subject of the present book. Reprints and bibliog- 
raphy are selected mainly from recent material and have been arranged in re- 
lation to the following question: Resolved, That our present high protective tariff 
policy is detrimental to the best interests of American agriculture. Material 
under the affirmative section is thus opposed to our tariff policy and vice-versa. 





